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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 

XIV 
(April I— May 1) 

When the thirteenth month of American participation in the war 
against Germany opened, the great drive of the Central Powers in 
their spring offensive was in full swing. Already it had resulted in 
substantial gains of territory for Hindenburg's forces, and Berlin was 
celebrating the capture of a large number of guns and many thou- 
sands of British prisoners. Throughout practically all the month the 
drive continued, with occasional halts for reorganization, but with 
steady gain for the German arms. Their progress, however, became 
slower and slower as the extension of their lines increased their own 
difficulties, and as the Allied position improved and resistance was 
strengthened. Finally, almost at the close of the month, the Germans 
met a distinct and disastrous defeat. They had forced the British 
out of their positions on the Messines Ridge and had advanced their 
salient to the south of Ypres. That was the beginning of their last 
success. On April 29th General von Arnim, with sixteen divisions, 
delivered an all day assault on a fifteen mile front. The Germans 
were met by heavy machine gun cross fire and were literally mowed 
down. Thirteen of von Arnim's divisions were broken up and thrown 
out of the fighting. At this writing no renewal of the drive has been 
attempted. 

Meantime, on April 15 General Foch had been formally appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies in France. Up to March 
25 he had been serving as special adviser of the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles, and since March 25 he had been giving instructions, but 
only as to strategy. Since April 15 he has been giving orders as 
Supreme Commander on the Western front, and Italian and Amer- 
ican troops are in his army, as well as British and French. The 
American forces in France have been put on the lines as rapidly as 
possible, brigaded with both British and French troops. On April 
20 the Germans in considerable force attacked a part of the line held 
by our troops at Seicheprey, but were completely repulsed after hard 
fighting. Berlin reported the capture of 183 Americans. General 
Pershing reported that we had suffered rather severe losses, but there 
has been no confirmation of the Berlin report of this capture. 

Toward the close of the month Germany began pushing Holland 
in a manner indicating an intention to drive the Dutch into the war. 
A pretext was made of the old question of transportation of sand and 
gravel. The month closed with the situation very critical for the 
Dutch, although possibility of a settlement has not been exhausted. 

The steady progress of the German drive was accompanied nat- 
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urally by a rising tide of annexationist sentiment. The intransigents 
recognized their day and again talked of indemnities and of " com- 
pensation for their sufferings, their sacrifices and their losses." There 
was much open expression of their determination to seize the iron 
deposits of France and to disregard the claims of Belgium. 

While this was going on there was occurring a singularly inter- 
esting and significant series of events, centered at Vienna and aimed, 
apparently, at an effort to take advantage of the temporary success 
in arms to promote a " German peace." This series opened on April 2, 
when Count Czernin addressed a deputation of the Vienna City Coun- 
cil. He began with the boast that with the signature of peace with 
Roumania war in the East is ended," and, after further felicitation on 
that fact, proceeded to discuss President Wilson's speech of February 
11, in reply to the Czernin address of January 24. He acquitted the 
President of any intention to drive a wedge between Vienna and 
Berlin, saying " he does not desire that and knows that it is impossible." 

Count Czernin then joined Count Hertling, the German Chancellor, 
in declaring that the four principles of Mr. Wilson's speech " are a 
suitable basis upon which to begin negotiations about a general peace. 
The question is whether or not Mr. Wilson will succeed in uniting his 
Allies upon this basis." 

After describing the efforts which he alleged the Central Powers 
had made to avoid a new offensive, Count Czernin said : 

" A short time before the beginning of the offensive in the West, 
M. Clemenceau inquired of me whether and upon what basis I was 
prepared to negotiate. I immediately replied, in agreement with Berlin, 
that I was ready to negotiate, and that, as regards France, I saw no 
other obstacle to peace than France's desire for Alsace-Lorraine. The 
reply from Paris was that it was impossible to negotiate on that basis. 
There was then no choice left." 

Having thus intimated again to the United States their willingness 
to consider peace, ostensibly on the Wilson basis, Count Czernin went 
on to advise the President, the Allies and the Entente generally in 
indirect but no less forceful phrase of the real character of the peace 
the Central Powers are seeking. " We are fighting," he said, " united 
for the defence of Austria-Hungary and Germany. * * * What- 
ever may happen we shall not sacrifice German interests any more 
than Germany will desert us. Loyalty on the Danube is not less than 
German loyalty." 

Thereupon the Austrian Foreign Minister threw in a little discus- 
sion of the terms of peace with Ukraine and Roumania, as if by way 
of interpreting what he expected in a peace with France, Great Britain, 
Italy and the United States. He said that the peace with Ukraine 
and Roumania included " full protection " for " our interests in the 
questions of grain, food supply, and petroleum," as well as " indem- 
nification for the injustice innocently suffered by many of our coun- 
trymen owing to the war." Then he added, " I do not intend to go 
begging for peace, or to obtain it by entreaties or lamentations, but 
to enforce it by our moral right and physical strength." 

" Those who continuously beg for peace," he continued, " are 
despicable and foolish. * * * To endeavor to conclude peace at 
any price is despicable for it is unmanly, and it is foolish because it 
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continuously feeds the already dying aggressive spirit of the enemy. 
* * * The leaders of the people must consider that certain utter- 
ances made abroad produce just the opposite effect from that they 
desire." 

This speech evoked immediate and bitter retort from Paris and 
led in a short time to the downfall of Count Czernin. When Premier 
Clemenceau was asked about Czernin's statement that he had initiated 
a peace move, he replied with only two words, " Czernin lied." 

Washington took this remarkable speech as a new peace drive, 
launched by the Central Powers at what they regarded as a favorable 
moment, when their armies were making substantial progress on the 
Western front. It was a calculated effort to entrap President Wilson 
by seeking to appeal to his well known readiness to consider peace 
at any stage of the war, provided there appears a possibility of secur- 
ing a genuine peace on decent terms. Also Czernin probably had in 
mind the possibility of driving a political wedge between Great Britain 
and France, but Clemenceaus terse and vigorous comment upset the 
calculations of the Teutonic statesmen. Subsequent developments 
showed that Clemenceau was prepared very amply to back up his 
charge. 

On April 5 the French Government issued a statement disclosing 
the fact that an interview had been had in Switzerland between Count 
Revertata, counselor of the Austrian Legation at Berne, and Count 
Armand, an official agent of the Paris Government. But it was at 
the Austrian's initiative and Count Revertata wrote of it as held 
" with a view to obtaining from the French Government a proposition 
to Austria which might lead to future peace and be of such a nature 
as to be susceptible of being endorsed by Austria and presented to the 
German Government." The French statement added mat " Count 
Czernin in his speech not only did not tell the truth, but told the 
opposite of the truth, which in France is termed 'lying'." 

On April 11th Emperor Charles of Austria personally entered the 
controversy with a telegram to the German Kaiser saying " I accuse 
M. Clemenceau of piling up lies to escape the web of lies in which he 
is involved, making the false assertion that I in some manner recog- 
nized France's claims to Alsace-Lorraine as just. I naturally repel 
this assertion. At the moment when Austro-Hungarian cannon are 
firing along the Western front, no proof is necessary that I am 
fighting for your provinces." 

That same day the French Government made public in Paris the 
text of a letter written by Emperor* Charles to Prince Sixtus de 
Bourbon, his brother-in-law, and sent by Prince Sixtus on March 31, 
1917, to President Poincare. In this letter Emperor Charles, after 
asserting the solidarity of the peoples of the dual monarchy and their 
determination, spoke of the bravery, resistance and dash of the French 
and hoped that " his keen sympathy for France, joined to that which 
prevails in the whole monarchy, will avoid a return of the state of 
war for which no responsibility can fall on me." 

"With this in mind," continued the Emperor Charles, "and to 
show in a definite manner the reality of these feelings, I beg you to 
convey privately and unofficially to President Poincare that I will sup- 
port by every means, and by exerting all influence with my Allies, 
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France's just claims regarding Alsace-Lorraine." To this unequivocal 
declaration regarding France's rights in Alsace-Lorraine, the Aus- 
trian Emperor added a declaration about Belgium which, he said, 
" should be entirely re-established in her sovereignty, retaining entirely 
her African possessions, without prejudice to the compensations she 
should receive for losses she has undergone." 

This disclosure produced rage in Berlin, dismay in Vienna and 
rejoicing in Paris and the Allied capitals. Vienna gave numerous 
explanations in defence — the letter was written by the Duchess oi 
Parma, mother-in-law of Emperor Charles, and the Emperor had 
merely added some lines over his signature : the letter as published in 
Paris was garbled: the letter as published was a false version: the 
letter was a forgery, etc. Before the publication of the text, the 
Austro-German press had referred to it as a pure invention. 

The downfall of Czernin came promptly after the publication of 
this letter. On April IS it was reported both from Holland and 
Switzerland. At the same time it was announced that Emperor Charles 
had telegraphed to the German Kaiser, " Clemenceau's accusations 
against me are so low that I have no intention longer to discuss this 
affair with France. My cannon in the West are our last reply." 
That same day he accepted Czernin's resignation, but continued him 
temporarily in charge of foreign affairs. It was said in explanation 
of Czernin that he had not known of Emperor Charles's letter to 
Prince Sixtus until the French made it public. The latest attitude of 
the Austrian Government is that the letter to Prince Sixtus was forged 
and it now professes to be endeavoring to learn who was responsible 
for the delivery of the forged letter to the French press. 

On April 17 Baron Burian, Minister of Finance in the Austrian 
Government and former Minister of Foreign Affairs, was recalled 
to the Foreign Office to take Czernin's place. He is a super-reac- 
tionary who may be expected to attempt to outdo the German Junkers. 

It has also developed from Paris that Prince Sixtus had received 
two letters from Emperor Charles. The second has not been made 
public, a fact which may have some bearing upon the Emperor's 
refusal longer to continue the discussion. 

If Czernin was really desirous of evoking a declaration from Pres- 
ident Wilson on the subject of the possibility of peace, he was promptly 
successful, although no doubt he did not seek exactly what he got. 
On April 6 the campaign for the Third Liberty Loan began. President 
Wilson went to Baltimore to open the campaign and to review a divi- 
sion of troops from Camp Meade. It was an inauspicious day for 
peace talk. The President began his speech by saying: 

" This is the anniversary of our acceptance of Germany's challenge 
to fight for our right to live and be free, and for the sacred rights of 
freemen everywhere. The nation is awake. There is no need to call 
to it. We know what the war must cost, our utmost sacrifice, the 
lives of our fittest men and, if need be, all that we possess." 

In this speech President Wilson notified Germany and her Allies 
of the intention and readiness of the United States to use force to 
the utmost, without stint or limit, to accomplish victory. 

" I call you to witness," he said, " that at no stage of this terrible 
business have I judged the purposes of Germany intemperately. 
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* * * I have sought to learn the objects Germany has in this war 
from the mouths of her own spokesmen, and to deal as frankly with 
them as I wished them to deal with me. * * * I have sought to 
learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it was justice or 
dominion and the execution of their own will upon the other nations 
of the world that Germany's leaders were seeking. * * * 

"They have answered — answered in unmistakable terms. They 
have avowed that it was not justice but dominion and the unhindered 
execution of their own will. The avowal has not come from Ger- 
many's statesmen. It has come from her military leaders who are her 
real rulers. * * * We cannot mistake what they have done in 
Russia, in Finland, in the Ukraine and in Roumania. The real test 
of their justice and fair play has come. From this we may judge 
the rest. * * * 

" I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. All the world 
shall know that you accept it. * * * Germany has once more said 
that force and force alone shall decide whether justice and peace shall 
reign in the affairs of men, whether right as America conceives it or 
dominion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of mankind. 
There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: force, force 
to the utmost ; force without stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant 
force which shall make right the law of the world and cast every 
selfish dominion down in the dust." 

The next day, telegraphing to King George of England, in reply 
to greetings on the anniversary of American entry into the war, the 
President said: 

" Permit me also to assure your Majesty that we shall continue 
to do everything possible to put the whole force of the United States 
into this great struggle." 

The month closed with vigorous preparation to carry out the pur- 
pose thus so clearly expressed by the President, to put the entire 
force of the nation into the struggle. Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, 
having returned from his inspection of American troops in France 
and his conferences with our Allies, took to the House Committee on 
Military Affairs the estimates of the War Department for appropria- 
tions for the ensuing year. He based these estimates upon an unlim- 
ited army, and he told this Committee that it was the desire of the 
President to raise, equip and train the largest number of men possible. 
Alteration of the existing law which requires the President to raise 
troops in increments of 500,000 was desired. The estimates submitted 
aggregate about fifteen billion dollars, which Mr. Baker requested 
Congress to appropriate for the service of the army for the next year. 
That sum is considerably larger than the entire expenditure of the 
Government for the current year. At the same time Mr. Baker an- 
nounced the early calling to the colors of several hundred thousand 
more men and reiterated his statement of belief that we should have 
more than one million five hundred thousand men in France before 
the end of the year. Shipments of men and supplies to Europe have 
been greatly accelerated already and will be further increased. 

Congress has been working on various measures designed to assist 
in the equipment of the country for war. Two of these have been 
exceptionally controversial. One was the bill intended to confer upon 
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the President extraordinary powers with reference to co-ordination 
and reorganization of Governmental departments. The other is de- 
signed to enable the Government to punish disloyalty and sedition. 

The month has seen practical confession of failure in one of the 
most important measures of preparation — the production of aircraft. 
On April 10, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs rendered two 
reports of its investigation into this question. The majority report 
called the Signal Corps work greatly disappointing; contained pointed 
criticism of the Government for procrastinating, neglect to arrive at 
quick decisions, and for misrepresenting the progress of the aviation 
programme. The minority report laid emphasis upon the fact that 
contracts had been let for the production of a large number of battle 
planes in France. During the remainder of the month the subject 
was before the Senate repeatedly and numerous ugly insinuations of 
criminality were made. Direct charges did not become public, how- 
ever. On April 24 the situation reached a climax in the reorganiza- 
tion of aircraft production. President Wilson appointed John D. 
Ryan, of Montana, president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany and a member of the Red Cross War Council, to be Chairman 
of the Aircraft Board and Director-General of Aircraft Production 
in place of Howard E. Coffin. Major-General George O. Squier, 
head of the Signal Corps of the army, was displaced as head of the 
aviation section and a new division of aeronautics was created with 
Brigadier-General William L. Kenly as its head. 

In pleasant contrast with the situation regarding aircraft produc- 
tion was the work of the United States Shipping Board. The demand 
for more men in France, emphasized by the progress of the German 
drive, resulted, naturally, in increased efforts to stimulate ship produc- 
tion in this country. On April 2 Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, telegraphed every shipyard in the country that "the 
American people want ships, not excuses." March deliveries were 
30,000 tons under estimate. He demanded a general speeding up. 

On April 9 it was announced in Washington that by additional 
restriction on imports, by withdrawing ships from the less necessary 
trades, and by obtaining neutral tonnage, the United States had been 
able to put 2,762,605 tons of shipping into the North Atlantic service 
to carry men and munitions to France. Of this amount 2,365,434 
tons were registered as American. Japan had promised about 250,000 
tons by summer. 

On April 16 a new post was created in the shipping organization — 
that of Director General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It was 
filled by the appointment of Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Mr. Schwab 
is to have " practically unlimited powers in connection with the work 
of construction of all shipyards of the country doing work for the 
Fleet Corporation." That announcement was made at the White 
House, following a conference with the Shipping Board representa- 
tives and Mr. Schwab with the President. Mr. Hurley continues as 
Chairman of the Shipping Board and President of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and Charles Piez continues as Vice-President of 
the Fleet Corporation. The post of General Manager of the Fleet 
Corporation previously filled by Mr. Piez is abolished. 
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On April 19 Mr. Schwab opened offices in Philadelphia, taking all 
the division chiefs of the Fleet Corporation connected with ship con- 
struction and about fifteen hundred employees with him, and it was 
announced that the operating department would be removed to New 
York. It was also announced that the output of tonnage for April 
would be about 240,000 tons and that the indicated output for the 
year would be more than four million tons. The month closed with 
a signal triumph for the Shipping Board in the launching of a 5,500- 
ton steel ship in twenty-seven days and three hours after the laying 
of the keel. 

The campaign for the Third Liberty Loan has occupied the entire 
month. It closed with a substantial over-subscription in practically 
all of the twelve districts. At this writing it is too early to give the 
figures, but it is known that the loan has been the most successful 
undertaken by this Government, and probably the most successful of 
all those taken by the Allies in the number of subscribers. Prelim- 
inary figures show that probably more than 17,000,000 individuals have 
taken part in subscribing to this loan. This is another evidence of the 
accuracy of the President's statement at Baltimore on April 6 that 
the nation is awake. 

[This record is as of May 1 and is to be continued] 



